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The New Year 


Beyond the wreaths of silver stars 
That crown the brows of Night, 

Stand file on file the Legioned Years 
With olden garlands dight, 

Wreathed round with sad and bitter shame 
Or glories’ after-glow, 

Mute-mouthed like shapes of carven stone 
They stand forever so ; 

In them, no deed of ours has part 
To make for wrong or right, 

Unmoved they stand beyond the stars 
That crown the brows of Night. 








Behold ! another year has come 
Across the rim of dawn 

And we may freely shape its course 
By mind, and faith, and brawn, 

That men in after days may see 
Across the spanless meer 

The lights we kindled, and shall say 
That was a goodly year. 

So we that wrought, with more of faith, 
When this clean year is gone, 

May greet the next new year that comes 
Across the rim of Down. 

K. Sawyer Goodman. 








As Related by Scrap-Iron 


N the gray of the morning Shulton reached over the 
if poker-table to pluck the extra ace from Scrap-Iron 
Tremon’s sleeve. There followed gun play, and Shulton 
spilled from his chair to the floor. The inhabitants of 
the Safe Home Saloon paused in their various pursuits. 
The bar-keep momentarily forgot the dignity of his white 
apron and attempted a difficult snap-shot at Tremon’s van- 
ishing figure. 

“What luck?” asked a bystander. ‘“ Winged left leg,” 
replied the bar-keep and continued to wipe glasses. 

Now it happened that the new sheriff of Tuscola County 
had inspired a new respect for the law ; respect for the law 
had inspired a popular feeling against crime. The combin- 
ation was compelling Scrap-Iron Tremon, on the afternoon 
succeeding the shooting, to hit the high places along the 
Lost River Trail. The wounded thigh pained and needed 
rest, but the sheriff was reported to have a long arm, so on 
rode Scrap-Iron. He forded the Platte, grasping the saddle 
horn as the horse slipped on the bottom stones. “ When you 
pull leather, my boy,” he said “ you’d better get off and 
walk.” On the further side he dismounted and sprawled 
on the sun-warmed bank. Weariness stole upon him, 
his eyelids drooped, and he slept. 

To be transported by a kick from the land of slumber to 
the land of reality is distinctly disagreeable. Scrap-Iron 
awoke with a grunt. “ Well,” he said, sitting up and 
addressing the three men grouped around him, “I’m proud 
of your nerve. What’s the mob for? To steal a man’s 
gun and then boot him to celebrate the occasion ?” 

“Get up,” replied the leader of the newcomers. 

“Can't I first offer my services as a door mat?” 

“ Nop,” said the other, “ you can oblige me by throwin’ 
a leg over yonder pony.” 














As Related by Scrap-Iron 


“Huh. Who may you be?” 

“Me? I be the sheriff of Sparta County.” 

“ What do I want with you?” asked Tremon. 

“ Nothin’,” returned the sheriff of Sparta County, “ but 
I want you, Zeke Connors, for the horse-stealin’ you pulled 
off last week.” 

“Zeke Connors? Horse-stealin’? You’ve barked the 
wrong shin, Sheriff. I never heerd on Zeke Connors and 
I never rustled a pony.” 

“ Mebbe so,” smiled the sheriff, “that is, if appearances 
be deceptive. Listen to this.” He jerked a slip of paper 
from his pocket and read, “‘‘Name, Zeke Connors. Height 
five feet, eight inches. Hair,sandy. Eyes, gray. Slight 
figure, walks with limp.’ Not much of a description, but 
it fits you as to beauty requirements. Also, I notice you 
limp. Hence, you're the party.” 

Disgust overspread Scrap-Iron’s face. ‘ What neck of 
the woods do you holler in anyway? Sparta County? You 
give a good song-and-dance for that flea-bit quarter-section 
of wasted effort.” 

“ Hump yourself,” said the sheriff. 

“Do I look like a horse-thief? DoI? Me——” he 
paused. 

“ Yes, you what?” 

“ Big Pete, champion pie-eater.” 

“Glad to set eyes on you. Clamber up your horse and 
get a chance to eat dust.” 

Tremon stepped forward, then halted when the sheriff 
waved him back. ‘No cute work,” cautioned the official. 

“You take the prize chromo,” answered Scrap-Iron as 
he climbed into saddle. To be taken for a horse-thiet — 

The cavalcade of four crossed the river and disappeared 
down the back trail. 





Zeke Connors was driving the stolen horses through 
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Bear Canyon. Do what he would, the animals straggled 
and progress was slow. The foothills to be reached before 
dark were miles away. Already the cool breath of night 
was blowing thro’ theravine. Therefore Zeke was uneasy. 
Behind remained the law and its upholders; ahead were 
Mexico and a ready market. He rounded a turn and from 
behind a boulder stepped the new sheriff of Tuscola County. 

“ Evenin’,”’ said the sheriff. 

Zeke Connors was silent. He was thinking that appear- 
ances were against him. 

“ Evenin’, Scrap-Iron Tremon,” continued the sheriff. 

Zeke stared. “ What's that ailin’ you?” he asked. 

“ Nothin’ particular. I want you for your shootin’ deal 
last night.” 

“ Shootin’ deal? Who be you to talk to me about 
shootin’ ?” 

“Sheriff of Tuscola County.” 

“ You sure talk like Tuscola.” 

“ Never mind that. Shake your ponies and get ready to 
move.” 

“Look here,” ejaculated Zeke. ‘“ My name ain’t Scrap- 
Iron Tremon and I mixed in no shootin’ last night.” 

“ Cut that,” replied the sheriff, “I have your description. 
Turn ’round and ride straight ahead.” Connors obeyed. 

“I don’t see,” suggested the sheriff as they rode,“* what 
you were doin’ with them ponies.” 

“Don’t hold me responsible for your eyesight,” returned 
Zeke. Thereafter the two rode in silence. 

Five miles back from the river the trail that leads to the 
ford and the trail that threads Bear Canyon meet and be- 
comeone. Dusk was settling as Zeke and his captor neared 
the junction. The sound of hoofbeats clattered on the 
evening air and a party of four horsemen came into view. 

“ Hello, pardso,” said the new sheriff of Tuscola County. 

“ Howdy, pardso,” replied the sheriff of Sparta County. 























As Related by Scrap Iron 


“Who be your friend ?” continued the first. 

“Zeke Connors, horse-thief. Who be yours?” 

“Scrap-Iron Tremon. Shot a man over a game last 
night.” 

The two captives exchanged glances. 

“Say, the birds look alike,” exclaimed the sheriff of 
Sparta County. 

“ Brand me, if they don’t,” replied the second. 

“You two know t’other ?” 

“ Never seen him before,” said Conners. “ Never hope 
to see him again.” 

Tremon laughed aloud. “ Do I know him, know Scrap- 
Iron Tremon, the meanest scoundrel grovelin’? Rather. 
Ask him about that time six years ago. Ask him who—” 

“It’s a lie,” cried Connors, “a dirty lie.” 

“What is?” smiled Tremon. “ Wait till I tell you. 
You see,” turning to the group of men, “he knows me.” 

The group nodded and closed around the two. 

“ Yes,” continued Tremon, his breath coming in quick, 
hard gulps. “I know you, you backbiter, you coward. 
Who put up the Indians six years ago to run off my stock? 
Who burned my place? Who ruined me? Shall I tell 
them more, Scrap-Iron Tremon ?” 

“ No, no,” pleaded Connors. 

“TI swore to get you,” cried Tremon. ‘You jumped the 
country and waited until you thought I forgot. Now that 
I’ve treed you, do you think I won’t tell what you are?” 

“Goahead and tell,” said the sheriff of Tuscola County. 
“We'll camp here for tonight. Builda fire.” Then, while 
the sl.adows lengthened, Scrap-Iron Tremon told his story. 

“Remember the Indian trouble in the territory six years 
ago? I was a rancher then down there. Owned a 
small ranch and lived decent. Wasa white man. One 
day this fellow Tremon rode up to my diggin’s when I was 
away. He came in, stomped ‘round, and called fer a meal. 
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My wife objected. Just at that point I arrived. She told 
me about the rumpus. I was a bit rough on the scoun- 
drel,— but if any of you have women folk, you'll under- 
stand. He rode on, swearing revenge. I laughed in his 
face. Two months later the Indians rose up on a tear. 
My stock was the first run off. My corral and my shack 
were burned and the house all but kept them company. 
An Indian buck we nabbed said a white man had dealt 
the cards. From the description I thought it must have 
been the skunk here. Afterwards I found out for certain. 
He lay low, but one day in La VogasI saw him. When 
he skipped that locality he took a bullet in the leg with 
him. The mix-up started a bad rep. for me. Some people 
didn’t know my side of the story, some didn’t care to know. 
They thought I shot Tremon without givin’ him a chance 
todraw. ’Twasn’t so. I said I would shoot him on sight 
and Tremon knew it, but didn’t have the nerve to shoot 
back. AsI say, people after that passed me up. They 
had all heard of Zeke Connors, the man who shot careless. 
If I asked for a job they shook their heads when they 
heerd my name. I couldn’t get work. I didn’t have 
money enough to start in for myself. I took to gamblin’. 
Only the worst would play with me.” The speaker 
paused and gazed into the darkness. “Then — my wife 
died of a broken heart. That, gentlemen, is all,” he said 
huskily. 

The group of men were silent. The speaker arose and 
whistled a shrill bar of music. He strode to the fire and 
kicked together the brands. A column of sparks spurted 
into the air. From out in the night drifted an echoing 
whistle. Scrap-Iron Tremon faced his listeners. ‘ Don’t 
move, you’re covered.” 

Two men stepped into the circle of light. “Howdy, 
boys,” he said. “ You're late; you were to meet me on the 
other side of the river at sundown. Thought I was lost 
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and so crossed over tolook meup? Much obliged. That's 
right, cinch ’em up tight.” 

He stepped around the fire to Connors. “Zeke, old 
skeezicks, how be you? You're lookin’ pert as customary. 
Shake on it.” The two shook hands. ‘“ Now, my dear 
sheriffs,” continued Scrap-Iron, “a word of advice. When 
a man talks of himself, don’t waste time listenin’.” He 
bowed low to the four men lying bound. “Gentlemen, 
good evenin’.” 

The thud of hoof-beats died away in the distance. 


If you doubt the tale, you may ask Scrap-Iron Tremon. 
He has never dwelled west of the Chicago River, but that 
does not injure his imagination. 

John Matter. 





Rondeau 
I play a part today : the stage 
A world whose wanton lords engage 
In endless wars where spoils are sought 
On plains where olden Freedom fought 
And triumphed in her holy rage. 


Tho’ folly vain and wisdom sage 

Despond and die from age to age, 

I will not think that all for naught, 
I play a part. 


The world’s dire woes shall some assuage, 
Turn o’er the battle-blotted page, 
Make right the wrong the years have wrought. 
Ah, truth with desperate purpose fraught,— 
With those that come such war to wage, 

I play a part. 
Howard Arnold Walter. 














The Problem 


T was a hot summer night. The Philosopher had just 

sent the last sheets of his new book “Stoicism” to 
press. He sat by the open window, deep in an easy chair, 
feeling the keen satisfaction that comes of a work well 
done. The dim light of the single lamp barely revealed 
the rows of books along the wall and left the desk at the 
end of the room in shadow. From the street below came 
the drowsy hum of many voices. The Philosopher sent up 
a ring of blue smoke from his pipe and smiled. He was 
thinking of a lonely boy who had started out just fifteen 
years ago from a little village in the south. He liked to 
think of that boy, with his manly self-reliance and his sim- 
ple belief in the creed he had learned at his mother’s knee. 

Years had passed since those days and tomorrow would 
usher in another period of measured duration in this per- 
manent possibility of sensation—called life. Into the Phil- 
osopher’s heart came a feeling of yearning — of longing for 
just one more whiff of the hot summer air heavy with the 
sweet fragrance of the hemp. He arose with an air of 
decision and pressed a button on the wall. 

“ James,” he said to his valet, “get everything in readi- 
ness. I take the midnight express south.” 

After a day’s travel, the Philosopher found himself in 
the old familiar stage—there was a new driver now —and 
was jolted over the hills until the farm house came into 
view. There was no change—the four white pillars and 
the wide porch, with the same fool’s-head knocker grinning 
on the door. No one there remembered old Silas Howell, 
but he was told that summer boarders were accommodated 
and there was a very desirable room at his disposal at a 
moderate price. So the Philosopher found himself once 
more in his old room in the old house— where now they 
took summer boarders. He groaned inwardly. 


Bs 
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A week later the Philosopher sat at his open window 
reading. Outside on the gables a sparrow was chirruping 
noisily to his mate. Across the meadows came the fainter 
call of the field-lark ‘“‘ You can’t—see me.” Someone was 
talking underneath the window and it disturbed the Philo- 
sopher. He frowned. 

“But Mary, I’ve waited so long as it is. It’s awful 
lonely down there in the valley, and now that I’ve got Abe 
Dobbins’ farm there’s a-pleuty for us both. Can’t you tell 
me now, Mary?” 

The Philosopher paused. There was no doubt about it. 
It was that young farmer who came every night and sat on 
the porch with Miss Mary. The audacity to think that a 
girl like Mary—! 

“But John, you must wait. I can’t tell you now! 
Don’t ask me—lI just can’t!” 

The Philosopher smiled to himself. She was a good girl 
and brought him flowers every morning. He liked to see 
the roses in her cheeks when she sat opposite him at the 
table. The conversation outside ceased, but the Philosopher 
could not read. Although it was light stuff—Tyndall on 
the Imagination—his mind kept wandering. He would 
go up on the hill over the river. So he took his pencil 
and pad, and with book under arm sat beneath the trees, 
where he could see the river sparkling and flashing in 
the sun. 

Suddenly he was aware that someone was coming up the 
hill singing : 

“Out upon it, I have loved 
Three whole days together 


And am like to love three more 
If it prove fair weather.” 


The singing came to a sudden stop as Mary almost 
stumbled over the reader. The sunbonnet hung down and 
the wind sported with her yellow hair. The blue eyes 
were full of surprise. 
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“T beg your pardon, Mr. Howell, I haven’t disturbed 
you, I hope.” 

“ Not in the least, Miss Mary.” ‘The Philosopher laid 
aside the book. 

“ But you were reading,” she said. 

“Only pretending. I was listening to a Siren’s song — 
a most willing victim. Won’t you sing again?” 

“That was the last verse.” 

“Then perhaps I can persuade Phyllis to linger awhile 
under the shade—the sun is hot on the fields.” 

“If I may have your advice,” she said, “I have been 
troubled—it’s only a little problem—in a book I’ve been 
reading, you know.” 

“ Yes?” said the Philosopher. 

“To begin with there is a girl. The girl is loved by a 
man, but she loves another.” 

“One moment before we enter into the consideration of 
this interesting problem. Let us call the first man—the 
one who loves the girl—B. The second man—he whom 
the girl loves—we will call C. Now does C love the 
girl?” 

The Philosopher, busy formulating the problem on his 
pad, failed to observe the quick flush on the face of the 
girl beside him. It was gone in an instant. 

“ Of this she has no means of knowing.” 

“Well, then, does the girl love B—the first factor in the 
equation?” 

“ Only—only a little,” 

“Ah, I see. Then to reckon the materialistic element 
in this problem, has the worldly condition of either any 
superior advantages ?” 

“ That really—Oh, don’t you undersand—the girl really 
doesn’t care about that.” 

“Aha! Then I formulate the problem so: The young 
lady is seeking the summum bonum in life—that is, er, the 


greatest good or happiness.” 
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“ Exactly! Mr. Howell, the greatest happiness.” 

“The problem then before her is whether the greatest 
good or happiness— irrespective of monetary conditions— 
consists in her union with a man who loves her or a man 
whom she loves—a most interesting problem. The solu- 
tion seems simple enough. Proceeding on the hypothesis 
that the young lady is a Hedonist, it resolves itself into 
the simple question whether the greatest happiness is ob- 
tained in loving or in being loved. Is that clear, Miss 
Mary?” 

The Philosopher paused. The fish were leaping in the 
sunshine, and in the branches overhead two doves were 
cooing. Mary was looking out across the river, head 
thrown back and lips slightly parted. The Philosopher 
came very near losing the train of his reflections, asshe turned 
the blue eyes full upon his. 

“But don’t you see, Mr. Howell, that the girl has no 
way of making achoice. She can’t say anything. You 
see—the other—that is, C, the one she—she likes, is a man 
who loves his books and doesn’t notice things much. But 
the girl used to know him when he was a boy and she was 
a little girlh He was kind to her then and used to bring 
her apples to school and take her home behind him on his 
pony—of course this is all in the book, and so she can’t 
say anything, for that wouldn’t be proper—and she does so 
want him to notice, for she thinks—she could make him—” 

“Eh! What?” 

“ Happy—oh, can’t you understand?” 

“ Perfectly, Miss Mary. This of course makes the prob- 
lem exceedingly difficult. The girl has no doubt as to her 
greatest happiness, but is not a free agent, on account of 
the existing laws and customs of society—environment as 
we call it. Then it seems to me, that the last choice is 
eliminated—that is C—and that the girl is restricted in her 
choice to B—the one who loves her. A most interesting 
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novel, Miss Mary. How does the author work out the 
problem ?” 

“ Why—I—I haven't finished it yet.” Again the Phil- 
osopher failed to notice the flood of color on Mary’s face. 

“ Aha! then the problem lies with us. A—we will call 
the girl A—loves C, and B only slightly.” 

“A mere friendship.” 

“A mere friendship, I understand. And furthermore, B 
loves A. But C isso indifferent that he fails to notice A’s 
affection for him.” 

Not exactly indifferent, Mr. Howell. He’s not that. 
He’s—he’s—engrossed. He’s engrossed in his books and 
theories and considers other matters as vain and worldly.” 

“Then the girl fully realizes this—this engrossment— 
and still thinks her greatest happiness to be in a union 
with C.” 

“ VYe-es.”” 

“It’s a delicate question. She is sure of B—the one 
who loves her.” 

“ Oh, but can’t you see, Mr. Howell! The girl loves C.” 

“Aha! Then the only reasonable solution of this prob- 
lem is for the girl in some way to make known her affec- 
tion for the young man in question.” 

“ But she can’t.” 

“ Has she tried?” 

Once more the tell-tale color surged to the cheeks of the 
girl beside him. The Philosopher looked up into her eyes 
and saw them moist. His own, heretofore carefully kept 
on his pad, were tender, and he reached over and took the 
small hands clasped around her knees. 

“ Mary,” he said, “the only solution is for the girl to 
make her affection known.” 

“ The only one?” she asked, smiling down at him. 

“The only one.” 

“ Well, then, A is in love with ©” 














The Problem 


“That won’t do.” 

“ Please,” she pleaded. 

“ No.” 

Then with a happy little laugh she nestled against his 
shoulder. ‘George, Mary loves you.” 

“Bless the girl,” he said. “Did she think that I had 
come all the way down to these Kentucky flelds and had 
forgotten what I came to find?” 

He leaned over and drew her to him. The cooing of the 
doves was softer, from across the river came the lowing of 
cattle, and the call of the larks in the meadows sounded 
even fainter, ‘“ You can’t—see me.” 

Stites Milton. 

















Maurice Hewlett 


NE impression of Maurice Hewlett’s work stands out 
() more strongly than all the others. It is that he 
writes for the joy of it, for the pleasure it brings to him 
and to the limited number of friends he finds throughout 
the world. Secure in his independence of the by-ways 
trod before him, he stakes out a new path for himself and 
wanders down it at will or turns aside among the fields of 
Mediaeval daisies, as though he plucked them of right. So 
all his books possess a pleasing quality and are flavored 
with the breath of the days of which they tell, and cariy 
you away, as he says, to “times alike rude and uncivil.” 
This impression grows out of the union of beauty and 
grace which abounds in all his work. 

The Forest Lovers! What a theme for eulogy! To 
pray at the wayside shrine with Alice of the Hermitage. To 
enter the Hall of Maulfry with its tapestried walls and 
high galleries from which hang the banners and escutcheons 
of many a luckless knight. To gaze through the latticed 
windows out into the dark circle of pines around the Hall. 
To wander in the wilds of Morgraunt forest with Isoult 
or Prosper Le Gai, seeing through their eyes the freshness 
of the woods and translating it in their words into pureness 
of mind ; striving to follow as closely as did Isoult, Pros- 
per’s injuuction to deal justly, live cleanly, and breathe 
sweet breath. It is a story of the open woods and deals 
with events with the freedom and breadth of the 


woods. 

Like a poem or a picture the tale increases in value for 
you as you come to know it better,—one of the proofs of 
genius. Perhaps you did not at first catch the import of 
Prosper’s full submission, Prosper the thorough boy with a 
healthy idea that hisown arm was allin all. Perhaps you 
did not feel the full force of the pathetic chagrin of the 
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Lady of High March when she discovered her love for 
Prosper and its impossibility. And perhaps you got only 
a glimpse of that perfect purity and simple faith of Isoult 
herself, excuse enough for her epithet, La Desirous. 

And then a second proof. That romance of mythical 
times is a living reality. A masterpiece is ever modern, 
and these characters are living, breathing beings such as 
we know im our lives. With what few telling strokes Mr. 
Hewlett can carve you a character; a Richard Yea-and- 
Nay, a Queen May, a Bothwell, John Knox, a Prosper Le 
Gai. You see them standing before you more real than the 
faces of friends you used to know. We owe him a debt of 
giatitude for giving us the peerless “Jehane of the Fair 
Girdle.” She, the most true-hearted of women, with an 
undying love, sacrifices its joy without a thought, for the 
wellfare of her lord. She it is that inspires the “ Tenzon 
at Antofort ”—as pretty a bit of writing as there ever was. 
Bertran de Born, the Troubadour, challenges Richard to a 
bout and Richard sings “ of the calm day, of the sweets of 
true love,” and of Jehane, while Bertram, who hates Richard 
like death and holds a bit of information to make him 
foam at the mouth, nurses that knowledge which shall 
pierce his adversary’s golden dream. Here isa strain from 
Richard : 



























** Now I will set the song again and tell of a lady girdled with fine 
gold. Beneath the girdle beats a red heart, but her spirit is like a spire 
of smoke that comes from a fire, indeed, but strains up to heaven. 
Warmed by that fire, like that smoke, I fly up; and so I lie among the 
stars with Jehane.”’ 


In the Queen’s Quair, Mary is treated like Richard in 
the former book, as one whom Mr. Hewlett knew; and 
these famous characters of history are made real for us 
again. But the book is full of blood and we put it down 
with relief. Here again, however, is the masterly hewing 
out of character. How many aud how lifelike they pass 
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before us, seeming to live their lives again, and fight and 
plot and love. It is a good trick and well employed. Con- 
sider his heroines. They are not only probable but actual 
living women whom you have known. To be sure he has 
a weakness for a garment of green and white, a rose-pink 
cheek and eyes “‘sea-green and hair of seedy gold.” We all 
have our likings in those lines and at that I think he is not 
so very far off. 

Let us suppose that sometime Maxfield Parrish were to 
illustrate Maurice Hewlett’s work, and best of all the 
Forest Lovers! Think of the picture of Maulfry’s lofty 
Hall or Isoult seated on her throne, her foot upon a 
bondman’s neck, but with that mingled look of majestic 
humility. How he could paint the vanishing vistas of 
Morgraunt forest, or its sinister depths, or the morning 
light ushering in high mass at the forest shrine of the 
hermitage. This would be the very wedding of master 
artist in colors of the brush and master artist in colors of 
the brain. 

In his earlier work we see a marked artificiality of style 
which still appears more or less prominently in his later 
books and which must be viewed leniently in a man who 
frees himself from the shackles of custom. It is said that, 
sitting down, he will write off a few pages at white heat, 
never stopping for corrections, and when it is done, lay it 
aside and without referring to it again write and rewrite 
his incident. At length collecting all, he may destroy, or 
he may select the best, and so the interest is sustained and 
there are no dull nor laggard chapters, 

Once in a while comes a man who has a deeper insight 
than his fellows into the things about him, or into those 
that are far removed by time and space. He is one who 
has added to his gift of observation the power of descrip- 
tion, and pictures in never fading colors the visions of 
his mind. Some set up the image of the story-teller in our 
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family shrine and worship him because of his clearer sight. 
And thus have I set up Maurice Hewlett—a new master in 
the field of descriptive art. 

Thomas Clinton Pears, Jr., 





Sonnet 


I feel at times, and with a vague alarm, 

As if we held at unsufficient worth 

Each day of ours on this most cheerful earth, 
Whose very sunlight hath a subtle charm . 
Breathing a spiritual essence, tender and warm, 

On us far gone in rioting and mirth; 

Forgetful of how short a step is birth 
From death, that must our powers all disarm. 


For what is this that we must soon be leaving, 
With troubled tumult and an endless haste ? 
A cell to hold some wasted eremite ? 
Or many pleasant places past deceiving ; 
As quiet gardens in a shadowy waste, 
Or ruddy tavern on a winter’s night. 
Ames Brooks. 





The Chimney Swallows 


‘<6 ERRY Christmas, Uncle Ned!” I called, as I 

entered the little one-story building, lined with 
its quaint and heterogeneous assortment of old chairs, 
side-boards, book-cases and whatnots, all in a state of greater 
or less dilapidation. 

“‘ Same to you, young mossa and Crismus gif’; you shorely 
didn’ disremember Uncle Ned when you staht fer home!” 

“ Well, you see, Uncle Ned, I was so glad to get started, 
I’m afraid I rather forgot anything special, but this may 
help some—” 

“Tank yer, Mossa, and I aint a bit sprised dat yer fergot 
‘er ole nigger. You folks always so love fer come home 
y’aint hab time toe tink ob nuttin else. Minds me ob a 
happendence in de war —” 

Anything which “ minded” Uncle Ned was bound to be 
worth hearing, so I carefully sought a comfortable, though 
somewhat precarious, seat on a pre-historic horsehair sofa 
and waited patiently while he slowly sighted down a piece 
of pine board which he had been planing for a shelf. 
Having satisfied himself of its perfect smoothness, both by 
squinting carefully down it from each end and then pass- 
ing slowly over it a knotted and wrinkled hand, he raised 
his woolly head, and with a soft chuckle added — “ Never 
tol yer bout dat time, has I? 

“No, you never have,” I replied. 

“ Well, it was de las’ year ob de war and tings was git- 
tin’ put’y bad. Ole Mossa was way up de country wid de 
army, still fight’n. All de niggers had lef’ de place cep’ 
me and Binah. Ole Missus and Miss Lucy — yer Ma— 
wuz in de big house by deyself. Dem Yankees kep’ comin’ 
and comin’, and ebry bunch what come tek ebryting what 
de odders lef’. Hosses fust, den pigs, den chickens, den all 
de prowisions in de smoke-house cep’ what I done hide in 
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de celler. Bimeby Missus come to me and say: ‘Ned, 
you see how tings goin’. Aint much lef’. You know I 
hate ter see you an’ Binah go, but you is free now and 
p’raps can do better fer y’self dan dis —’ 

“* Now Miss Annie’ I say, ‘ woffer you talk all dis non- 
sense bout me and Binah? Doan’ you know dat you cant 
run us away fum dis place lessen you git a gun ?’ 

“* Well’ she say, ‘I t’ought I ought to give you a chance. 
You know de war is comin’ toa —’ 

“* Ves’ sez I quick, ‘ but Cris’mus is comin’ faster, an’ 
yer know mighty well Mass’ Henry comin’ fer Cris’mus 
shore pop and what he gwine say ef me an’ Binah aint 
here tekkin’ care ob yunner ?’ 

“* But he can’t come dis time’ she say, kind ’er doubtful 
lak. ‘He way up in Verginny.’ 

“*Doan’ you mind’ I sez. ‘He'll be her’. ‘He aint 
missed yit.’ 

“* But de sojers is all ’round an’ he'd sutn’ly be captur’d, 
she say sorter skeered lak. 

“*T truss’ him fer dat. Dey might ketch him, but dat 
aint keepin’ him,’ I tell her. ‘Now you go back in de 
house, cause I’m gwine ter diskivver er ole gobbler what 
hid hisself fum de las’ bunch ob Yanks and we’s gwine git 
ready fer dat Cris’mus dinner.’ 

“So I gone in de swamp and cotch de gobbler, and 
Missus and Miss Lucy der scrap ’round and git some rice 
and some pertaters and bake some hoecake and gunger, 
and fus’ ting I know de place begin to smell jes lak ole 
times. 

“Dat night I lay on de flo’ right fo’ de fire fas’ asleep 
when I hear —‘ Ned! Ned!’,andI jumpclean up and open 
de door and in stepde Cun’l. He all dusty and tired lookin’ 
and I try to mek him sit by de fire a minit. He aint notis 
me, jis lay down he hat an’ sode and staht up stairs easy 
on tiptoe. But t’aint no use tryin’ to ’sprise Missus! She 
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hear dem steps and open de door. De Cun’l say ‘ Annie!’ 
sorter husky, and she aint say nothin’, jes trow her arms 
roun’ him and fall a weepiu’ lak when it rain in de sum- 
mer time. 

“ Next day wuz Cris’mus, and you never see sich doins! 
Dunno how, but some how 'good tings jes grow, and when 
dinner time come de house look lak de days befo’ de war. 
Moss an’ hollyberry all ober de mantles and de winders, 
misseltoe on de shandelere, big fire in de settin’ room, de 
Cun'l talkin’ an’ laughin’, Misses lissenin’ an’ smilin’, an’ 
little Miss Lucy settin’ dere on de arm ob de Cun’l’s chair 
wid her big blue eyes jes chuck full ob lookin’. 

“Bimeby dey go in toe dinner, and de Cun’! say to me, 
wid a little wink, ‘Ned, wish you'd keep yer eye out fer 
visituhs.’ I know what dat meaz, and so I go out and stan’ 
by the big gate an’ look up an’ down the road. 

“ Pleas’Gawd! Iaint hardly git dere fo’ I seea bunch ob 
dem sojers comin’ lickity-split down de road! Never wuz 
so skeered in my born days! Up comes de brass-button 
chap an’ sez, kind’er pompus lak —‘ Open de gate, Nigger, 
we’s comin’ in.’ 

“* Dis gate’s fer comp’ny’ sez I— ‘All de res’ comes up 
de back way.’ 

“De bunch laf’ at dat and he turn red in de face. 
Presen’ly he laf’ a little and say—‘Open up. We aint 
want nuthin’ but sumthin’ toe eat and drink.’ But all dis 
time I been wonder how I gwine keep ’em out and at de 
same time wahn de Cun’l, 

“ Jes den de door open and Missus come out and say — 
‘Ned, bring de gen’lemen in. Dinner’s ready and nobody 
toe help us eat it.’ So I lead em roun’ toe de stable whar 
dey leave de hosses, (de Cun’! done lef Prince in de woods) 
den tak ’em in de dinin’ room, But all de time I keep 
sayin’ over and over ‘ Whar’ de Cun’!? Whar’ de Cun’l?’ 

“ Dey all sit down — eight ob dem — wid de brass-button 
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chap at de foot ob de table an’ Missus and Miss Lucy at de 
head, an’ dey fall onto dat food in a way dat wuz sut’nly 
astonishin’.”” Missus she talk and laf’, but Miss Lucy aint 
say much, ’cause whenever she raise her head she fin’ dat 
brass-button chap lookin’ right at ’er. 

“ Presen’ly I hear ‘ rattle-rattle-rattle-pouf-f-f’ and down 
de chimbley come a bunch ob sut. Missusturn white and 
say ‘Chimbley swallers mus’ be nestin.’ 

“De Cap’n look at fus’ wun an’ den de odder and say 
berry gen’ly: ‘So it seems ; wunder ef I c’d see one ef I 
look up de chimbley ?’ 

“Missus look lak she bout to faint, but Miss Lucy grab 
her han’ under de table, and say, cool as you please: ‘I’m 
afraid dey nest too high, but you might look, only take care 
dey doan knock down some sut in yore face’. So ober 
goes de Cap’n, drops on one knee, crinks his head ober and 
leans wa-y in lookin’ fer dem chimbley swallers. 

“Next ting I know somethin’ say ‘ rattle-rattle-pouf-f-f-f’ 
and down come a wad ob sut big as yer hat and ketch 
de Cap’n smack in de face. He jump back and grab he 
eyes wid both han’s, and ebry man bust out laffin’. But Mis- 
sus say ‘Oh, how bad!’ and Miss lucy git up quick and 
tek de Cap'n by de han’ and lead him toe de sink and be- 
gin toe wash out he eyes. He wuz sut’nly de mos’ ree- 
dick’lus sight I eber look upon, and dat bunch ob hissen 
laf’ fit ter kill. Finally Miss Lucy git tru’ washin’ he face 
and den dey finish dinner.” 

“When dey done eatin’, all go out after de hosses cep’ 
de Cap’n who stay behin’ and tank de ladies for ‘De berry 
great honor ob dere sassiety and de extreme pleashure dey 
has had in helpin’ to eat dat delishious repas’. But as 
he pass me at de big gate he lean ober and say: ‘Ned, I 
oughter hang you fer yore impidence dis mornin’ but I 
guess I'll hafter let you lone long 'nuff to clean out dat 
chimbley. Pears to me dem swallers has growed to be 
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bout de size ob eagles. Howeber, fer de sake ob de bud 
on de table I’m gwine ter fergit fer de moment de one up 
de chimbley. We'll pass dis way again termorrow night, 
so you'd better git busy.’ 

“But Lawd, when dey pass dere next night de Cun’l and 
ole Prince wuz forty mile off and addin’ ten mo’ toe de dis- 
tance ebry hour dat rolled aroun’.” 

Julian Bonar Beaty. 





The Wanderer 


Oh Wind art thou a wanderer on earth 
Looking for peace amid the dying years ? 
When others find a little time of mirth, 
A little space of laughter and of tears 
Dost thou still hear within thy weary ears 
The echo of some dim-remembered woe, 
The sound of battle very long ago? 


Blow where the lily whispers to the rose, 
Where water-flags are dreaming in the sun, 
Blow where the breath of the magnolia grows, 
Odorous and heavy when the day is done ; 
Then when the summer moonlight has begun 
To woo a silver laughter from the deep, 
Perchance thou shalt forget —and fall asleep. 
Charles W. Kennedy. 

















We Form a Walking Club 


NE afternoon in July, Dorothy and I were sitting on 
() the lawn, in the shade of the house. Dorothy 
brought up the subject of walking. Perhaps I started it, 
because I had just remarked that while I might be inclined 
towards “taking mine ease’ at times, she had reduced the 
thing to such a point that it was now a habit with her. I 
may even have called her lazy. At any rate she hastened 
to defend herself. 

“ Why, I’m not lazy at all,” she exclaimed. ‘“ We were 
talking just the other day about forming a walking club 
and going for long walks. That would give us muscle, 
wouldn’t it? I’ve heard it is fine exercise.” 

“ Really!” I said —and my voice was deep with feel- 
ing—“a most praiseworthy step! Can it be that I have 
been misjudging you all the time ?” 

“ Well, we haven’t formed the club yet, and I had for- 
gotten all about it till just now,” sheadmitted. “I'll have 
to talk it over with the others.” 

“T can imagine your club starting out for a walk,” I 
said. ‘After a discussion about the direction to take, the 
party at last gets under way. All goes well for two or 
three blocks and then you pass a friend’s house. Two of 
the girls suddenly remember that they owe a call to that 
particular friend—and, they wish you a pleasant journey. 
You set out once more with determination firm. Things 
are going smoothly. Then another friend’s house looms 
up on the horizon. Two more members positively must 
stop and make a short call. With numbers reduced, but 
still undaunted, the club again gets into its stride. The 
pedometer points to six-tenths of a mile, and the sun is 
coming down hot; likewise the perspiration is coming 
down fast. But help is at hand. A street-car is seen ap- 
proaching, and it looks so cool that a committee of one is 
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immediately appointed to hail it. So, the walking club 
goes down town shopping.” I whistled several notes and 
looked at Dorothy. 

“Humph! that’s an accommodating imagination of 
yours,” she said. “ But I'll just bet you're too lazy to go 
shopping, even if you can walk a long ways.” 

“ll admit it, slang and all. Noshopping forme. But, 
are you really in earnest about walking?” 

Dorothy smiled. “Well,” she said, “I am considering 
the matter.” 

“All right then, since it’s up for consideration, I say 
let’s you and I form a club. To avoid dissensions, we'll 
limit the membership to two.” 

“ Then I nominate you for president.” 

“ Thank you,” I said, “the honor is too great. You be 
president and I’ll be manager. I'll get the horse and 
buggy and. . .” 

“The what! But this is a walking club, you know. 
We don’t want a horse and buggy.” Dorothy tried to 
look provoked. 

“That's all right,” I replied. “The horse will do the 
walking and the club will sit in the buggy. Didn’t we 
say I was manager? What’s a manager for, anyway?” 

“ Where shall we go?” Dorothy asked. 

“Oh, out in the country somewhere. Just leave it to 
me, I'll manage it.” 

“ Well, what’s a president for? Haven't I got anything 
to say about it?” 

“Of course. The president chooses the time when the 
club shall start.” 

Dorothy looked at her watch, then her eyes danced. ‘It 
is now four p. m.,” she said. “In half an hour the club 
will take its initial walk. The manager will please see 
that everything is in readiness at that time.” 

“ Very well, Mr.—I mean Miss President. Before you 
know it, and long before you are ready, I’ll be back.” 
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I had been waiting several minutes, watch in hand, 
wondering if we woud start on time. The minute hand 
was already at twenty-five after four and I was saying to 
myself that a girl would be late always, when Dorothy 
stepped out onto the porch and came down the walk. I 
tried to put away my watch unperceived, but Dorothy saw 
it and laughed. 

“You thought I wouldn’t be ready; isn’t that so? But 
think what a bad example the president would set if she 
were late. All right, where shall we go?” 

“ Well, I don’t know ; suppose we take the road to In- 
dependence.” 

“Goodness, no! We've been down there lots of times. 
Now let me tell you just the . . .” 

“* After a discussion about the direction to take,’” I 
interrupted. 

“My, how sarcastic! However, if you really prefer to 
take that road let’s do it,—to avoid dissensions.”” Dorothy 
smiled tauntingly. 

“Not at all,” I langhed. “I was only joking. What 
were you going to suggest?” 

“ How would you like to go through Westport and take 
the old pike? The country’s so pretty out that way.” 

“That suits me. And don’t forget to set the pedometer, 
so that we can tell how far we walk.” 

We finally left the city behind us and struck into the 
old Westport Pike, which leads through some of the pret- 
tiest country one could wish for. We went by the “Coun- 
try Club,” set well back amongst tall oak and walnut trees, 
past old places, with recollections of “ befo’ the wa’” days 
still hanging about them, and so on until the spires of the 
city became small and indistinct. 

When we reached the state line, the road following along 
it turned south again, I said to Dorothy: “ You see this 
road you're on ?” 

“ Ves.” 
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“Well, don’t you notice anything strange? Just look 
down the middle of it.” 

“T don’t see anything out of the ordinary,” she said. 

“Um—lI guess you need glasses. My dear Dorothy, the 
dividing line between Missouri and Kansas runs down 
the middle of this road. Anybody ought to be able to see 
that with half an eye, as they say.” 

“Oh, then you’re in Kansas and I’m in Missouri,” Dor- 
othy exclaimed. 

“Good guess,” I applauded. 

“Oh, stop the horse a minute. I’m going over into Kan- 
sas to pick some sunflowers.”” And Dorothy laughed mer- 
rily. Then, having alighted, she announced that she was 
going to walk. So we went along for perhaps a quarter of 
a mile till we came to a farm house. As we reached the 
house, a dog came tearing around the corner and made for 
us, uttering fierce barks. Dorothy screamed and immedi- 
ately clambered into the buggy. 

“ My,” she said, “ look at that horrible dog! I shouldn’t 
think people would keep such animals around. Just think 
what might have happened if I had been alone.” She 
shuddered. 

“ He would probably have devoured you in three gulps,” 
I declared. ‘No doubt he is hungry and considers you a 
most tempting morsel.” 

I had stopped the horse. The dog still kept up a loud 
protest. 

“Suppose you go in, Dorothy, and ask the people if they 
have any buttermilk for sale.” Dorothy turned toward me, 
astonishinent and terror in her face. ‘ You see, I have to 
hold the horse,” I added, turning away to conceal a smile. 

“Well of all—” she began. “Oh, I might have known 
you were teasing,” she finished in a relieved tone. 

“Then you take the lines. I suppose I’ll have to do it,” 
and I got down while the dog came up wagging his tail in 
the most friendly manner imaginable. 
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“Yes, Dorothy, you would have made just about three 
good mouthfuls for him. Here, he wants to make friends 
with you. Won’t you meet him half way?” The dog 
had his fore-feet on the buggy step. Finally Dorothy put 
out a timid hand and patted his head. 

“Do you think I can safely leave you alone while I go 
see about the buttermilk ?” I asked. 

“Oh, I presume so,” she said, and waved me off. 


The sun was setting when we started home. The sweet, 
fresh smell of the fields came from all sides, and far down 
the road a quail was whistling. 

“What inspiration!” I exclaimed dramatically. “A 
beautiful day, a beautiful ride, and a beautiful girl to sit 
by my side. In short, contentment fills my soul.” 

“Well, I hope that isn’t a sample of the inspiration. 
As an expression of contentment it is slightly better.” 

“But seriously, what do you think of the walking 
club?” I asked. 

“Tt’s a success,” Dorothy said heartily. “I think it has 
been splendid. And the manager is to be congratulated 
upon carrying things off so well.” 

“ Not so,” I hastened to say. ‘ The president’s the one. 
You have done all the carrying off.” 

“T don’t understand you,” said she. 

“ You have carried off my heart.” Dorothy caught her 
breath. “Do you hear that quail?” I asked. 

“ Yes,” she said. 

“Can you tell what it is singing?” 

“ Why —why—no.” 

“Tt is saying ‘You have hers; you have hers.’ Is it 
right?” 

Dorothy raised her eyes. ‘ Yes,” she said. 

Then presently —“ Dorothy,” I said, “I think you may 
congratulate me, after all.” 

Addison Talbott. 











The Soul of the Violin 


** The rest may reason and welcome: 'tis 
we musicians know.” — Browning. 


S the result of some antithesis of temperament, John 
A Rathborn and myself were fast friends; and for 
some two years past, had shared our loneliness in a New 
York fiat. 

He was a musician, and his one passion was his violin, 
on which he would play by the hour with an emo- 
tional abandon that was quite beyond the grasp of my less 
aesthetic make-up; though I believe I am a keener lover 
of good music than most people. 

Rathborn had some theories in regard to music — par- 
ticularly violin music—in which he so firmly believed that 
though at first I had been inclined to scoff at them, I soon 
found that I was sharing his faith in spite of myself. With- 
out going into the details of his elaborate arguments, it will 
suffice for the purposes of this tale to name one phase of 
his theory, which, he declared, was backed in every partic- 
ular by his own musical experience. He believed that all 
music, without exception, is capable of being interpreted 
into definite ideas ; rather than being, as commonly thought, 
an uninterpretable outlet for certain clear cut emotions— 
emotions which, with the exception of one poet, or pos. 
sibly two, no man has ever succeeded, unless remotely, in 
putting into words. He affirmed that frequently, on fall- 
into a reverie, he would find himself actually thinking 
definite thoughts in musical notes, rather than in words, in 
such a way that whenever the notes failed to harmonize, 
his thoughts immediately suffered a corresponding confu- 
sion; whereas, when the notes blended propetly, his 
thoughts invariably reached a successful conclusion. 

“The more subtle the music,” he would argue, “the 
harder it is for the ordinary musieian to interpret it into 
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anything but indefinable, though definite,emotions. Wag- 
ner, I think, is in this respect the least subtle of any, and 
you must have noticed how capable his compositions are 
of the interpretation of which I speak. Now, I hold, bas- 
ing my opinion on my own experience, that all other com- 
posers are just as definite as Wagner, to those who, like 
myself, possess a musical sense fine enough to perceiveit. An 
atom, for instance, has as definite a shape as a bird shot ; 
but one’s senses are not acute enough to see it. Why 
shouldn’t it be so with music? I can interpret any piece 
you choose.” 

Owing, perhaps, to a certain inborn love of the philo- 
sophical in my own cosmos, I was inclined, half doubtfully, 
to accept his idea—though it was of course impossible to 
prove its correctness, even by means of the interpretations, 
if indeed they were truly such, of the various masterpieces, 
which he would frequently offer. 


It had chanced that a few weeks before, there settled in 
a suite of rooms next to ours, a family which appeared to 
be composed, notably, of a girl and her parents. I name 
the girl first, because it is she who enters into this tale. 
She was known to us by reputation, as one of the most ac- 
complished violinists in New York; and we recalled a 
singular magazine article from her pen, that had appeared 
nearly a year previous, setting forth certain theories iu re- 
gard to music which were so closely in accord with those 
of my friend, that we discussed it with unusual interest. 
Rathborn, I remember, triumphantly called my attention 
to one paragraph, wherein the writer made substantially 
the same statement which he had so often dinned into my 
ears: that she often was wont to think in musical notes 
rather than in words. And indeed so it would seem; for 
as the days passed we heard the notes of her violin, at times 
in the strains of some familiar composition, but very often 
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in improvisations, which would vary in their spirit, as the 
mood swayed her; and at such times, contrary to his wont, 
Rathborn would allow his own violin to lie idle, and with 
closed eyes would sit and listen to our neighbor’s notes. 
And when she had finished, he would look toward me with 
a smile, and say with a curious gentleness, “ She is very 
happy.” And indeed, even to my less sensitive ear, the 
music seemed to overflow with a palpitating note of joy, — in 
listening to which, nevertheless, my pleasure was often tinged 
with that certain touch of sadness which seems so mysteri- 
ously to haunt whatever element of beauty we mortals are 
allowed to feel—a vague longing, as it were, to grasp that 
infinitude of beauty which we dimly know is eluding our 
eager grasp. 

One day, after listening to the music till it ceased, I saw 
his eyes glistening with delight. 

“T have it,” he cried, “I wasn’t sure before, but I am 
now. She loves some one—she’s engaged. That’s why 
she’s so happy.” 

“Pshaw!” scornfully, “don’t strain your theory with 
too much practice—it might break down.” 

“ But she is,” he said positively, ‘it was in that music 
as plain as speech.” 

But my credulity had reached its limit, and I laughed 
my unbelief, which, however, in no wise disturbed him. 

“You wait and see,” he said good naturedly—compas- 
sionately, I afterward thought—as in the tolerance toward 
ignorance which knowledge alone can give. 

Late that evening I passed the door of the neighboring 
rooms; and as I approached in the darkness, it suddenly 
opened. A man paused on the threshhold a moment, so that 
the light shone full upon him and the girl at his side. I had 
not seen him there before. He was, I think, one of the most 
magnificent specimens of physical manhood I have ever 
seen—ful] six feet two, with the shoulders and chest of a 
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Hercules His face, which was as genial as that of his mythi- 
cal prototype is said to have been, was at that moment 
transformed by the look of wonderful tenderness that 
marked it as he held her hand a brief instant in parting. 

“Good night,” he said simply. 

“Good night,” she answered softly—and then I knew 
that Rathborn was right. When a woman speaks in that 
voice to a man, he has entered into his kingdom; and as 
his steps receded down the hall, I silently blessed them 
both. 

When I told Rathborn, he smiled, but forbore to twit me. 

“What does she say?” I once asked, half jokingly, 
while she was playing—for I had noted that, contrary to 
his usual custom, he had never offered any interpretation 
of her music. 

“ Just that she’s happy,” he said quietly. 

“ You’re mighty indefinite,” I grumbled. 

“ She is happy,” he said again. ‘It is not to be spoken.” 

And I said no more; for on what Holy of Holies it had 
been his privilege to look, I could but dimly guess; and I 
respected his silence. 

The swelling tones were saturating the air around us till 
we seemed to live in a maze of sound, as the happiness 
in its note now reached the limitless heights of Shelley’s 
“Skylark,” or again when its burst of unrestrained joy 
would be replaced in an instant by one of quiet peace—as 
if she sought momentary refuge from a pressure of feeling, 
to which even her violin had failed to give an adequate 
outlet. 

Frequently, we would see her passing down the corri- 
dors—a straight girlish figure, with a step as blithe as her 
music. Framed by a mass of warm brown hair, the deli- 
cate beauty of her face haunted one as a picture, the life of 
which lay in the depths of a pair of large blue eyes, that 
were, nevertheless, curiously dark. 
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But one day she did not take up her violin till much 
later than usual, and we noted the fact with surprise; for 
we had come to take a very friendly interest in our little 
neighbor, who was in our thoughts much more frequently 
than either of us suspected at the time. 

At last a few notes reached our ears. Then came a 
moment of silence, after which she began playing steadily. 
Suddenly Rathborn sat upright with a jerk, a look of 
growing concern appearing on his face. He listened for a 
time, in agitation, drumming his long nervous fingers on the 
arm of his chair, while I watched him with suppressed 
curiosity. Then as the music suddenly broke off in the 
middle of a measure, he sprang to his feet and began ner- 
vously pacing the floor. 

“ Something’s wrong,” he said at last, incisively, ‘‘ Some- 
thing’s made her unhappy—they’ve quarreled. Didn't you 
hear?” 

“Hear what?” I asked blankly, for the music had 
meant nothing to me. 

“ Why her violin, of course—she’s been improvising, and 
something’s the matter.” 

“ Well,” I acknowledged, “I did notice that she played 
rather gloomy music—but I don’t see that that signifies 
anything.” 

“ But she’s improvising, I tell you,” he interrupted im- 
patiently, and that’s always according to mood. They’ve 
quarreled.” 

I shook my head, for it was all Greek to me; but rely- 
ing on previous experiences, I was content to take Rath- 
born’s word for it. 

I was gloomily looking down the columns of an evening 
paper ; and as Rathborn spoke, I started. “Listen,” I ex- 
claimed, reading. It was the account of a wreck, near 
Buffalo, of a west-bound passenger train; and among the 
list of the killed was the name of J. B. Leslie. We stared 
at each other in silent horror too deep for speech. 
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“ Poor little girl,” he sighed at last. ‘ And they parted 
in anger, too—that’ll make it twice as hard.” 

When or how she received the news, we did not know; 
and it was not until late the next afternoon that she gave 
any sign. 

Very softly, at last, like the faint sobbing of a child that 
has been struck, it knows not why, a few throbbing notes 
reached our ears. She had flown to her violin for solace. 
As the playing went on, it gained in strength, first in a 
wail of grief that pierced even my sensibilities like a knife. 
Then gradually the sharpness of the agony seemed to sub- 
side somewhat, till at last it gathered itself into one great 
sob. I could swear that violin sobbed—sobbed as does a 
strong man, till it seemed as though the harried soul must 
wrench free from its prison of torment. And in its quiver- 
ing note, choking with a depth of agony which I dared not 
try to sound, rang the call of a broken heart for pity—a 
call to high heaven that still wings my heart in the very 
memory of it. And then at last the cry ceased, and was 
still, as with a retching of pain that the very strings had 
refused tospeak—and when I heard it in its living silence, 
I gasped for breath. Then the music began again in a 
lower note of brooding, quiet monotony, that for some 
reason was even more terrible in its dumb suffering, than 
the helpless rebellion against fate that had preceded it; 
and so it continued—in the merciful numbness that nature 
grants when we have suffered all we can. 

What it meant to Rathborn I do not know; and at the 
time, I dared not guess. 

He was sitting white and motionless when the music 
finally ceased, and I touched his arm. 

“TI am glad I could share it with her,” he said gravely. 
Then he reached for his hat. I saw he wished to be 
alone; and we did not thereafter discuss the matter. 
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In the morning came a knock at the door. It was from 
a small messenger-boy, who asked if this was No. 19. I 
said it was the next door, and watched him knock with a 
curiosity of which I was not ashamed. 

She came to the door, and tore open the message on the 
spot. Then it fluttered from her hand. I heard hergivea 
glad little cry as she hurried back into the room ; and there 
followed a rush of rapid steps from within, after which the 
door closed. But the telegram lay open on the floor where 
it had fallen; and without any qualms of conscience, I 
picked it up. It was short and to the point. ‘“ Safe— 
slightly injured—unconscious for aday. Pay no attention 
to papers.” I dropped it to the floor again and bounded 
back to our study, where Rathborn was trying to read. 


Many hours later we heard the violin again; and Rath- 
born listened awhile contentedly. 
“ Bless her,” he said. 
But I had done that already. 
J. Wainwright Evans. 
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Editorial 


We take pleasure in announcing the election of Charles 
Chamberlain Nicholls, Jr., to the position of Assistant 
Business Manager of THE Nassau LITERARY MAGAZINE. 


We began our editorial career determined 

The Debating to break the shackles of tradition and avoid 

Status the trite, the proverbially hackneyed, subject 

of the Halls and debating. Now we see our mistake, as 

other editors, who aspired to be original, have seen theirs 

and acted accordingly. It is only by repeated warnings, 

deprecations and suggestions that there is any possibility 
of instituting a reform. 

The present status of debating at Princeton is best set 
forth by a comparison, however odious. At Yale, for the 
training of debaters, there are curriculum courses in oratory, 
and, we understand, clubs and fraternities where interest in 
debating is, if nothing else, encouraged. The team, once 
selected, is drilled by a trained coach who gives it his en- 
tire attention. And the debate when it occurs is of suffi- 
cient interest to fill Woolsey Hall to its utmost capacity. 
At Princeton we look on the reverse of the above picture. 
There is no course in debating or oratory—and no prospect 
of one. The only available training for prospective de- 
baters is offered by the Halls, where the benefit that can 
accrue from debating without an audience, with no authori- 
tative critic, and frequently without opponents, is proble- 
matic. The team when it is chosen is provided with no 
trained coach, with a scrub team often negligent of its 
duties because of their utter thanklessness, and with only 
spasmodic assistance from a few unselfish professors, and 
graduates of former teams. The debate, if it take place in 
Princeton, is attended by some who are interested, and 
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more actuated by idle curiosity. Of the remainder, 
probably a majority could not state, off-hand, the personnel 
of the Princeton team, or the question under debate. 
Those are the conditions, frankly stated; and it is the 
dawning realization of them in the undergraduate mind 
that has given rise to the unprecedented discussion of the 
subject in speech and on paper the past few weeks. Many 
who have given scant attention to debating heretofore are 
moved with irritation at they know not whom, that Prince- 
ton should have been defeated in four successive debates. 
At the present time, while the tide of interest is at its 
height, is the psychological moment when, if ever, a com- 
plete and drastic reform can be carried through success- 
fully. It would be a criminal mistake to permit the pres- 
ent interest to lapse, as it has done so often in the past, with 
worse than nothing accomplished. The time has come to 


act and not to talk. 
We propose now to point out not only on whom 


rests the blame for past failure, but in whom are 
vested the possibilities of future success. ‘“ To what,” 
some one asks, “is the decline in debating due?” “To 
the decline of interest in the Halls,” is the inevitable reply. 
But why have the Halls declined? Now we are on the 
trail of the deeper cause underlying both. The Halls 
and debating have not prospered because ¢hey are not the 
Jashion. And they are not the fashion because they have 
been shunned by those factors which, since they hold the 
balance of power and influence, create the fashions in un- 
dergraduate activities,—namely, the upper class clubs. We 
are not arguing the ethics of the question, but simply re- 
stating the generally acknowledged fact that the rise of the 
clubs, their usurpation of the time and interests of upper- 
classmen, has effectively crowded out the Halls, and their 
associated interest—debating. Is there any sane reason 
why the status of debating should be lower than that of 
the Glee or Triangle Clubs, when in other colleges literary, 
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musical and debating interests occupy the same footing? 
Either let us drop debating—temporarily at least—from 
the calendar of Princeton activities, or let us havea Prince- 
ton team that is thoroughly trained, and composed of the 
best debaters in college. Princeton has suffered long 
enough in the eyes of the college world because she chooses 
arbitrarily to disregard and neglect her interests in a single 
field, which other colleges consider of no small importance. 
The first and fundamental duty is to bring undergraduates ’ 
to a realizing sense of the comparative importance of de- 
bating—to arouse their pride and unselfish ambition. We 
are addressing not the few who have given their efforts un- 
tiringly to further debating interests in the last few years, 
against overwhelming odds; but the many who have 
shown energy and ability in cognate fields of activity, and 
have passed debating by. 
Two-thirds of the upperclassmen in the university— 
nearly all the influential men—are members of upperclass 
clubs, and, as we have tried to show, any successful reform 
must find its inception in their concerted activity. 
It is a significant fact that on the last four debating 
teams there has been only one upperclass clubman. It 
would be absurd to believe that all the debating ability of 
each class resides in the small percentage of men not ad- 
mitted to clubs. On the contrary there are many men of 
known forensic powers among clubmen and it is to them 
we must turn to-day. It would be uncharitable to impute 
their non-action in every case to indolence, since many of 
those very men are admirably active along other lines. It 
is, rather, a failure to realize the absolute necessity of pro- 
viding Princeton with the best available representation on 
the debating teams, if those teams are to continue at all. 
It is for them to decide—and the alternative is unavoid- 
able—whether debating shall be abandoned or rendered 
fashionable. When the leading men of each club deter- 
mine that, so far as lies in their power, no debating mater- 
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ial in that club shall be hidden under a bushel, a beginning 
will be made. Enthusiasm will be aroused in the right 
quarter and then by the powerful agents thus enlisted, 
through the medium of the Halls, a lasting reform will be 
accomplished. The proposal now under consideration of 
abolishing the present farcical pretense of secrecy, abrogat- 
ing the existing treaty, and possibly making Hall 
membership more exclusive in some way, we heartily en- 
dorse and shail hope later to discuss in detail. Some radi- 
cal action must be taken, and that is the imperative duty 
of the present hour when, as never before, interest is cen- 
tered in debating. Our contention, which we cannot em- 
phasize too strongly, is this—that any reform to be perma- 
neutly beneficial must be supported, sincerely and energeti- 
cally, by the whole body of upperclass clubs whose gradual 
rise is responsible for Hall’s decline, and whose initiatory 
action would now turn the tide in favor of debating. As 
loyal Princeton men, their members must come back to 
the Halls, and do their share in effecting the needed re- 
form. No amount of “ communications” will avail if those 
who write them, and who are glibly talking over the situ- 
ation, and all others who really have the interests of the 
university at heart, do not do all in their power to lift the 
debating system out of the rut. 

After universal interest has been stimulated and the 
undergraduate body has done its part in renewing the 
prestige of the Halls, the faculty may think it worth while 
to reinstate the course in debate, and the loyal graduates 
will, we believe, be inspired to engage acoach. And then 
finally—the inevitable consummation—Princeton will not be 
defeated for the fifth successive time in debate, because she 
will be represented by a team composed of the best de- 
baters in college, and because those debaters will have the 
inspiriting confidence that they are backed by the enthus- 
jastic interest and assurance of the entire body of under- 
graduates. 
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Gossip: 


OF LETTERS. 
“Their preciousness in absence is proved by the desire of their presence." 
— Tupper. 
A knock on the door and Dame Rumor entered. ‘‘Iam glad to see 


you’ve returned,’’ said the old lady, seating herself in the arm-chair. 
“Did you have —”’ 

**Of course,’’ rudely interrupted the Gossip, ‘‘ that’s one of the best 
things of college-life.” 

‘* What ?”’ asked she, blankly. 

**Going home, Christmas.’’ 

‘*Tbhen I suppose coming back is one of the best things of home life.” 

“Sh! There are family portraits on the wall.” 

Dame Rumor laughed. ‘I thonghtso,’’ she remarked, gazing around. 

‘* Thought what?” asked the Gossip. 

“A new photograph here, a newone there, still a third over the mantel- 

What a large family you have,— mostly sisters. By adoption?’’ 

** By adaptation.” 

“To what?” 

‘*To circumstances.”’ 

** Poor fellow,”’ 

‘*Poor circumstances.”’ 

‘** You are light-hearted this afternoon,’’ said Dame Rumor. 

“Why not? My morning mail brought me several letters.’’ 

** And do letters put you in good spirits? "’ 

“It depends,” replied the Gossip. ‘‘ Letters, you know, are little 
flashes given us of the personalities of the people writing them. Each 
flash shows a separate mood. If the writer’s mood be happy, it reacts upon 
our personality as upon a sensitive plate. Cheerful mood -- letter = 
cheerful mood in recipient. Moral —’’ 

** Don’t,” pleaded Dame Rumor. ‘ Moralizing is the privilege of the 
aged. It is —”’ 

** Often abused.”’ 

‘“* That’s because it's a privilege.” 

“‘ That’s why it’s abused.”’ 

‘*We’re traveling in circles.” 

‘*Here’s the tangent,’’ said the Gossip. ‘‘ Let our existence be repre- 
sented by a sparking-machine. The wheel turns, a spark,— that is, a 
letter— is generated, It travels through space from one pole to another, 
The poles —”’ 
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“* What is the object of this dissertation?” 

“To show the advantages of a college education.’’ 

“I don’t like your metaphors.”’ 

“You mean you don’t like my monopolizing the conversation ?’’ 

‘“*Now, I,” continued Dame Rumor, unheeding, ‘‘ think of letters as 
little ships launched upon the sea of the world.” 

‘“* WitL sails trimmed for the distant shore where you stand expectant.’» 

“Exactly. And as there are various ships, so are there various letters.” 

“The letter from home? ’’ asked the Gossip. 

‘‘A full-manned bark she is, slowly sailing into port. Sure of respect, 
she drops anchor where she wills. Down come the great sails and she 
swings to breast the tide. Then you, who have searched the sea with 
wistful eyes, hasten aboard.”’ 

“* For she carries much treasure from that far-off country, Home.”’ 

“ She shall be flag-ship of the Fleets of Letters. All ships salute, and 
wish her Godspeed,’’ said Dame Rumor. 

“I shall select the scow,”’ exclaimed the Gossip. 

**Her name?” 

“On her bow you may read, “‘ Return to Registrar’s Office. 

“‘On your brow you may read—” 

“*Read, but do not speak it.’’ 

Dame Rumor nodded, and, respecting the Gossip’s emotion, remained 
silent a moment until he had collected himself. 

*- The mere mention of that ship’s name affects me strangely,” said he. 

** Then, there is the letter from the older sister,"’ continued Dame Ru- 
mor. ‘ That is a fair rigged schooner. You see her miles out, holding a 
course, true and steady, for the buoy. She slips into port with never a 
tremble. Nothing crosses her bows. No flapping in her canvas; her 
ropes are coiled, her brasses shined.”’ 

‘*She knows it, too. Never mind, what's ber cargo?”’ 

‘‘A mixed one, picked up at different ports, but one you’re glad to run 
through. Sometimes you run across rare bits of — of —”’ 

‘** Do—This and Don’t—Thats.” 

“ Mingled with cheery encouragement.”’ 

“The ship for me,’’ said the Gossip, “ is the letter from the younger 
brother. A merry cat boat it is that whips along, deck a-wash, smashing 
the white-caps. Half a gale roaring and no sign ofareef. Bang! She 
goes up in the wind. Look out for her, she grazed the wharf. '’ 

** What of her cargo?’’ asked Dame Rumor. 

“None. But she carries a ballast of good cheer.”’ 

** You are glad when she comes?’’ 

“ Always.”’ 

** Aud you always supply a cargo of friendly advice?"’ 

“ Ah,”’ said the Gossip, ‘‘ we were discussing generalities. Still, be- 
tween you and me, I don’t mind saying that I do.”’ 
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‘* Is it accepted?” 

**Sometimes ”’ 

‘*What then?”’ 

**’Tis often lost overboard.” 

“Then what?’’ 

** Well, I’m the wiser for giving it.” 

‘* And younger brother is—”’ 

** No sarcasm, please.’’ 

‘There is one ship,”” smiled Dame Rumor, ‘‘ we must hasten to enum- 
erate. The one you have been thinking of — the letter from Her.” 

“Yes, the letter from Her? ”’ 

“*A dainty sloop, flaunting the breeze, she sails a sea of joy.”’ 

‘“* And her cargo?” 

“You never can tell.” 

** You mean we never shal] tell.”’ 

** She flies the flag of all nations,” murmured Dame Rumor. 

“*To that flag we are all proud to pay reverence.’’ 

**It flutters in every port.”’ 

“* And every port is the happier.’’ 

Dame Rumor smiled. ‘Old age and youth, small difference between. 
Both love the world, but youth’s world is smaller.’’ 

A step sounded in the hall, and the letter-slot clicked. ‘‘ Behold, the 
admiral of the fleet,’’ said the old lady. 

The Gossip picked up his letters. 

** Sloops? ” asked she. 

** Bills,”’ answered he. 








Editor’s Table 


What is the matter with the college story — that is, the story of college 
life? We do not boldly assert that anything 7s the matter, but there 
seems to be a widespread prejudice against tales of this kind and they are 
certainly shunned by the big magazines of the world. 

Occasionally one of them does slip in, especially during the football! 
season, but to quote the University of Virginia Magazine for November 
‘* there is no originality of plot’’ and the heroes *‘ continually make the 
same old end runs or buck the line for a score at the last moment.”’ 

The Bowdoin Quill] congratulates the Wesleyan Lit. “ on its freedom 
from that bane, the college story,’’ and Life, speaking more especially of 
the gridiron variety, says that they ‘all belong to that department of 
literature which is known as juvenile.” We think this criticism ‘ juve- 
nile’? might be extended to cover the whole type we are discussing ; — 
the hero always wins out in the end, and gains Marjory’s consent, or the 
right to wear his letter, as the case may be. 

In ward politics and in writing, it is an old adage to treat whom — or 
of what— you know. If distance lends enchantment it is apt to deduct 
interest, and the more familiar you are with your subject, the better you 
should be able to write about it. Of course, the more familiar your 
readers are with it the closer must you stick to the facts. It was said of 
Marco Polo that he might tell what he liked about Cathay, for no man 
could contradict him. Can it be for this reason that your collegian seems 
to write better of things remote from his daily life? We banish the 
thought. 

The trouble is, that the average man models his style — consciously or 
unconsciously — on that of some favorite author. But when he attempts 
to write a college story, who shall be his model? This is a department 
of literature where a great genius has yet to blaze the way. 

O ye of the rising generation who sigh that there are no new 
fields to conquer here lies your opportunity. Create for us an origina] 
type of college story —one which combines the youth and vizor of a 
Kipling, the wit of a Thackeray and the psychological insight of a Henry 
James. 


The Lit. would like to congratulate the retiring editors of the Bowdoin 
Quill on their year’s work. May the incoming board keep the same 
high standard which makes the Quill always so welcome an arrival on 
the Editor’s Table. 

We commend ‘‘The Evolution of a Girl’s Ideal’? in the Smith 
Monthly to those of our male readers who have ever longed to be them 
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selves an ‘‘Ideal.”” Several different types were shown in the evolution, 
but we personally felt most in sympathy with the one who sat by the 
**Girl’’ in the old garden and murmured in his rich musical voice, 

“ A book of verses underneath the bough, 

Some but'erthins, a box of fudge—and Thou 

Beside me reading neath the Apple-Tree, 

Oh Apple-Tree we'e Paradise enow.”’ 

Two interesting stories in the Wesleyan Lit. were ‘‘A Cavalier’s Word”’ 
and ‘‘ The Sign of the Winged-Dagger.”” The former was of the Stanley 
Weyman kind —the first we have noticed for some time — and the latter 
was a tale of the mysterious Orient. The horror seemed to be laid on a 
little too thickly in places. 

** The Love that Passeth Notwithstanding ’’ in the Virginia Magazine 
also revelled in horror, and had a strong suggestion of Poe, relieved some- 
what by a vein of cynical humor. ‘ M. Cupidon, Farceu”’ was an ex- 
quisite little sketch in French, whose amusing drollness would have been 
entirely spoiled by translation. 

We are glad to note that the Dartmouth Magazine has again started an 
exchange department which so far gives promise of being as carefully 
written and excellent as the rest of the magazine. We coul'! commend 
this to several of our esteemed contemporaries as a good example for 
them to follow. 

‘** The Sphinx’s Riddle’ in the Acadia Athenaeum was one of the best 
poems of the month, but is too long to reproduce. 


THF SEVENTH TROOP 


The weiry, fiery Seventh Troop, 

We fear not man or ghost. 

With shouted jest and boisterous whoop, 
The men to back a bo st. 

From Cuba to the Philip: ines 

The Seventh Troop is known. 

From Texas to the Town of Beans 
We're called the “ Devil’s Own.” 


It's off for the fooh Ils, and ride by night ; 

The shot<« at an enemy out of sight ; 

Or the toilsome, broilsome wearis me fight 
Under the midday sun. 

We splash through streamlets, and up the bill, 
Ch- ering and jeering a d leering still. 

The Seventh can never get its fill, 

Not tho’ the fight is won! 


A rough #nd tough and rowdy lot, 
As new lieutenants tell? 
But seek us where t} e fight is hot, 
Let it be at the mouth of Hell! 
Ad ring dash, a bloody smash, 
A whirlin-, swirling > woop ; 
With thudding hoofs and sabre clash, 
There goes the Seventh Troop ! 
Harry S. Lewis, in Yale Courant. 
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TO A SKULL 
Strange wandere: and exile fr m thy tomb, 
Why hauntest thou the «ays of man and beast, 
When in thy silent house the cowled priest 
Had left thee to repose ? Has some fell doom 
Provoked thee once again to noon-day’s glare? 
That domed head must seem a place for dreams, 
For fantasies, strange visions and all themes 
That mind can picture from the unshaped air. 


Familiar thing of death, when light is near, 
A ruthless ribaldry isc st at thee; 
But when long tolling sounds proclaim the hour 
Of witchery and night, uncanny fear 
Doth seize the author of thy mockery 
With wayward ravings at thy unknown power. 
Thomas S. Marshall in The Inlander. 


THE SONG OF THE LOCOMOTIVE 


On thr ugh the gloom of the starless night 
I plunged like a sky-born meteor bright, 
Which flashes one in-tant aloft in the air, 
Then vanishes swift to its unk nown lair, 
Shivering, swaying. aud hissing with rage, 
Like a monster held in a burning cage. 
I glide through the gloom of the starless night 
Like a flaming arrow of lurid light. 
A rattling o’er switches—a yell from my throat, 
And the echoes awake at its deafening note ;— 
But the city is here, for its lights gleam bright 
As I dash by them swiftly, then on through the night 
Down by the river I speed like the wind -— 
A leap in the darkness !— then far behind 
I leave it to pass through the forest bleak 
Where the tree-tops moan and the night-winds shriek, 
Then on like a fiend I swiftly fly, 
While a glimmering light in the Eastern sky 
Faintly touches with silver the thick clouds dim, 
And the queen of night shows her wreath-like rim : 
And the translucent oib, like a ghost in a dream, 
Cools the sparks from my mouth with her shimmering beam 
Up trrough the meadow, then down through the vale, 
Panting and angrily I cling to the rail ; 
Flashing o’er river and perilous falls, 
Gliding by brooklets and murmuring rills, 
Till a grinding of brakes and a hissing of steam 
And shuddering blast like a demon’s scream ; 
A jarring of the wheels — and the station’s here, 
With the signal set — ‘‘ Come ahead! all clear!" 
W. R. Shields in the Southern Collegian. 
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THE MOON AND THE TIDE 
O silently, O silently, 
Among a thousand stars, 
The Shepherdess of Waters leads 
The tide across the bars. 


Before the satiric lips of dawn — 
O silent, silently — 
Guided by no brave Shepherdess 
Ebbs out the ancient Sea. 
W. S. Archibald, in The Harvard Monthly. 














Hughes © Muller | 


| 
1035-1037 Chestnut Street 


Leading Tailors 


Of Philadelphia 


Dress and Sporting Clothes of Every Description 


Our styles and goods are exclusive and personally 
selected in London 























Sharp & Company 








& 
College Men’s 


Clothes... 


1230 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 





She Little Hotel Wilmot 
is, as you know, right at the door of the Pennsylvania 


Railroad in Penn Square. It has an unique Smoking 
Room and a Grill Room that is famous for its cooking. 


It is Headquarters for Princeton Men 





Joseph P. Flynn 
The University Tailor 


46 Nassau Street Princeton, N. J. 


W 


TAILOR SHOP COMBINED 23 John Street, Princeton, N. J. 





LLIAM E, BOOKER 2%. Citing 


HiGuest CASH Prices Drop me your card and I will call to see you 








THE ZAPF PRESS 
2 NASSAU STREET, PRINCETON, N. Jd. 




















In Match, 1905 we shall occupy our new fireproof build- 
ing now being constructed at 1424-1426 Chestaut Street. 
Preparatory to our removal we have made important 


PRICE REDUCTIONS 


In Clothing Furnishings, Hats 
and Automobile Wear & 


Presenting an unprecedented opportunity to secure highest 
class merchandise at figures decidedly below the usual. 





JACOB REED’S SONS 


Chestnut Street, West of Broad PHILADELPHIA 








A SHILLING IN LONDON 


PALL MALL 


London Cigarettes 


A QUARTER IN PRINCETON 








————————— 





ESTABLISHED 1831 CAPACITY, 1000 


Baldwin Locomotive Works 


SINGLE EXPANSION AND COMPOUND LOCOMOTIVES. 


Broad and Narrow Gauge Locomotives; Mine and Furnace Locomotives; Compressed 
Ais Locomotives ; Steam Cars and Tramway Locomotives ; Plantation 
Locomotives ; Otl Rurning Locomotives. 

Adapted to every variety of service, and built accurately to gauges and templates afler 
standard designs or to ratlroad companies’ drawings. Like paris of 
different engines of same class perfectly interchangeable. 


Electric Locomotives and Electric Car Trucks with Approved Motors. 
BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., U S&S. A, 


CLAYTON’S 
PHAR MACY 86 NASSAU ST. 


Sell all your Cast-off Clothes to 


The Princeton Clothes Pressing Establishmet 


Highest Cash Prices Paid for Student’s Cast-off Clothing 
Geo. I. Mention 98 Nassau Street 











Diligentia Fidus Constans 


oe THE STAR ra 
CLOTHES PRESSING ESTABLISHMENT 


SPEEDWELL & CO. 10 Witherspoon Street 
Practical Tailoring Dealer in Second-Hand Clothes 


Season or $2 Tickets can be Purchased at our Store. 


Bell Phone 16 W. 


G. F. VAN PELT & BRO, 
Full line of Burleps and Tapestry, Painters and Decorators 


Plate and Room Mouldings. 
7 Mercer Street, Princeton, N. J. 








C.V. GULLICK 1 inictic suppie 


Upper Pyne Building 
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Chocolates... 








F. N. BRENAN 
28 East Fifty-Ninth Street, Bet. Madison and Fifth Aves. 


eee Bon-Bons 





JOHN R. FANSHAWE JOHN EB. J. FANSHAWE Ig00 


Fanshawe & Company 


Members of the Phi'adelphia Stock Exchange 
Dealers in Stocks, Bonds and Investment Securities 


202 Walnut Place, Philadelphia 


R. B. I YRELL 114 Nassau Street 


Imported and Domestic 


Cigars, Cigarettes, Tobaccos, Pipes 





Nassau Pharmacy 








Arthur Schwartz, Ph.G. 


Next door to First National Bank 


THE INTERCOLLEGIATE BUREAU OF ACADEMIC 
COSTUME 
COTRELL & LEONARD 
Albany, N. Y. 


Wholesale Makers of the Caps, Gowns and Hoops to 
Princeton, and the other American Colleges and Uni- 
versities, lilustrated Bulletin, Samples, elc., upon reques 











———————— 


A. Y. STRYKER | 


DEALER IN | 
| 


Stoves, Pumps, Ranges, Tinware, 





Roofing. Leaders. Gas fitting and | 
Plumbi+g in all its branches. Job- | .J 
bing promptly attended to. Esti- 
mates given and work done on 


sewerage. 10 John Street. | ay] 
| - 


M. E. LaVake 


JEWELER and 
OPTICIAN... 





University Pins, Souvenirs, | 


Cups, Spoons 


; * 
| 


"Sy THE SAME MAKERS 





72 Nassau St. Princeton, N. J. Y THE SAME EXCELLENCE: 

I 
Carpet Laying Window Seats and 
Mattresses Renovated Cushions made to orde 


Frank L. Krespach 
UPHOLSTERING AND FURNITURE REPAIRING 


7-9 Nassau Street Princeton, N, J. 


RENWICK’S RESTAURANT 


Oyster and Chop House, Ice Cream and Pastry, 
Luncheons, Dinners, Birthday Parties, etc., at 
Reasonale Rates. Special attention given to 





all 











Student Trade. - - - o 
J. B. RENWICK, Proprietor $4 Nassau Street 
THOS. C. HILL & SON 
Lunches and Course Dinners 11 North Broad &t., Trentom, N. J. 


WRITS FOR CIRCULARS AND ESTIMATES 
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The First National Bank 


HAS SPECIAL FACILITIES 
FOR HANDLING 


STUDENTS’ ACCOUNTS 


AND IT'S HANDY—DIRECTLY 
OPP. NASSAU HALL 


Zhe only NATIONAL Bank in Princeton. 


Pach Bros. 
University Photographers 


Fine Portraits 
Artistic Groups 


A full line of Eastman’s Supplies 
and Kodaks kept at Princeton 
studio. 


—_—_— 


B. F, McManus, Manager 


Princeton, West Point, etc. 


EDW. J. VAN MARTER 


Dealer in 


Blank Books, Stationery, Maga- 
zines, Music and Novelties. 
Carmina Princetonia. 
Monogram Paper a Specialty. 
Princeton, N. J. 


36 Nassau Street 


WM. MOORE 
Student's Clothing and Furniture 


Highest Cash Prices Paid for anything 
you may have to dispose of. We lead 
them all. Write us a postal or we will 
call Satisfactory prices guaranteed. 
Cash alwayson hand. Don't be deceived 
by anyone; see Billy Moore, who has 
the reputation for right price-. 


31-33 Witherspoon Street 











Carriages, Canes, hoe, Automobiles, Robes, 
Studebaker Blankets, Whips, etc. 
Broadway and 7th Ave at 48th Street New York 


WE WILL BOND YOU 


EEL > ; 








CONTRACT FIDELITY 
BONDS Se, BONDS 
OFFICIAL ; COURT 
BONDS BONDS 
THE UNITED STATES FIDELITY 
AND GUARANTY COMPANY 
Incorporated 1896 BALTIMORE, MD. 
Capital. Paid in Cash - - yen 
Total Resources, over - ,000,000,00 
NEW YORK OFFICE 66 LIBERTY STREET 


ANDREW FREEDMAN, Vice-President 
SYLVESTER J. O'SULLIVAN, Manager TRLEPHONE: 181 CORTLANDT 











P. V. Voorhees, President Edw. R. Solliday, Vice-Pres. & Gen’l Mgr’ 
Chas. M. Dilts, Sec’y & Treas, D. J. Price, Superintendent 


New Jersey 


Rubber Company 


MANUFraCTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


Reclaimed Rubber 





Auxiliary Plant for Trimmings, 
daily capacity of 20,000 Pounds. 
Total daily capacity 45,000 Pounds. 


PHONE NO. 93. 
CaBLe Appress, ‘*‘ RUBBER” LaMBERTVILLE, N. J. 
4th Edition A. B. C. Code used. 


OFFICE AND FaCTORIES 


LAMBERTVILLE NEW JERSEY 








ss" BOSTON OFFICE: 
77 Summer Street 


If you want the best. This, in clear 
Havana cigars, is 


La Cornelia 


made in twenty sizes. In NicKel 
Cigars the celebrated 


Saboroso 


In little cigars 
Lillipuritanos 





Vetterlein Bros., 
Manufacturers 
144-146 North Fifth St., Philadelphia 





NEW YORK LAW SCHOOL 


35 Neseeaeu Street, New York 


I. Follows the Dwight Method of legal instruction, the method of that great 
teacher, Prof. Theodore W. Dwi ht. 

2. Gives thoroughly practical instruction, developing the principles 
of the law and the reasons upon which they rest. 

3. Is in New York City,—the best place to learn New York law and procedure,—the 
most desirable place in which to establish « lawyes's practice. Its location in the city 
affords an opportunity to attend the sessions of the courts, and also to gain practical 
rman in lawyers’ offices, in connection with the law schoo! study of legal prin- 

ples. 

4. Confers the degree. of LL.B. in two years; of .L.M. in three years. 

5. Hasa Day School and also «n Evening School. A student can attend 
either. Both are at the same address. 

6. Had 850 stadents in attendance the past year (1902-1903) ; of these 277 were col- 


lege graduates. 
GEORGE CHASE, Dean, 35 Nassau Street. 





VAN HORN & SON 


Handsome and appropriate costumes Theatrical Costumers 


rented for all occasions 


SPECIAL SETS OF LADIES’ DRESSES FOR MEN’S WEAR 


121 NM. gth Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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E. M. UPLIKE 
Carpenter, Builder and General Jobber 


Mouldings and Plate Rails 33 VANDEVENTER AVENUE 
Contractor for the Princeton Charter Club House 


W. W. MERSHON 
Cabinet Making and Furniture Repairing 


Window Seats and Cushions Pictures and Furniture Carefully Packed 
11-13 John Street Princeton, N. . 


Try 


WE 











THE UNIVERSITY 
LAUNDRY... 


Office, Lower Pyne 





BlaKely Laundry 2 


R. H. BLAKELY & CO., PROPRIETORS 
7-9 SOUTH WARREN STREET TRENTON, N. J. 


COLLEGE AGENT 


P. M. BRASHER ‘OG 








Artistic College Furniture 
A. V. MANNING’S SONS 


Trenton, N. J. 


Take this Pcp of thanking all Princeton men for the liberal 
tronage at their branch store in Princeton, and extend a most cordial 
invitation to call upon them when in Trenton, (next to Opera House) 
where you will always find the most reliable and the very lowest priced 


Double Deck Beds Rugs 


Morris Chairs Matting 

Deske Draperies 

Book Cases Window Shades 
‘Tables Novelty Fillows 

Carpets Framed Pictures 


Bric-a-Brac 


We are prepared to furnish Suites of Rooms Complete, and show the 
largest and most complete stock in the State. 
ur long experience enables us to offer a stock especially adapted to 
the College Man’s needs. 


20-22-24 South Broad Street 


Making of Window Seats a Specialty. 
College Representative: MR. ROBERT P. SCHERMERHORN '07 





Telephone 6270 Gramercy 


KENT-COSTIKY AN 


MAKERS AND IMPORTERS 


Fine Persian Carpets and Rugs 


890 Broadway, Cor. 19th Street, NEW YORK 





EGYPTIAN 
DEITIES 


No Better Turkish Cigarette can be made 


CORK TIPS Look for Signature 
QR PLAIN @ S. ANARGYROS 

















E. R. BRANCH 


THE TIGER POOL AND BILLIARD PARLOR 


126 NASSAU STREET PRINCETON, N. J. 
QUICK LUNCH 


; 7% L. ROWLAND, dealer in 
Furniture and General Merchandise 


At 66 NASSAU STREET. 








il OHN G. DURNER, Retas.senED 1068 
HAIR CUTTING and SHAVING PARLORS. 
Opposite Library. 112 NASSAU ST., PRINCETON, N. J. 





Largest Line of BBB Pipes carried in this State which I import directly. 


Cc. C. Skirm 
DEALER IN CIGARS AND SMOKERS’ ARTICLES 


68 Nassau Street Princeton, N. J. 


A G. DOHM, Established 1868 





Bread, Cake, Ice Cream, Confectionery. 
62 Nassau Street, Princeton, N. J. 





AS. R. DRAKE, 


Book Binding, Fine Stationery. 
Po. ket Knives, Wall Paper, Note Books, &c. 
Opposite Main Entrance to College 





W™. L. BRINER, 


DRUGGIST AND PHARMACIST 


Graduate New York College of Pharmacy. 
44 Nassau Street 





Pp, V- BERGEN, 


Groceries and Chocolate, Teas and Coffees a Specialty. 
Spices, Butter, Cheese &c. 


Next Door to Post Office, Princeton N. J. 
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United States 


Railroad and Municipal 


BONDS 


Bought and Sold 


Deposits and Draft Accounts of Individuals, Banks, 
and other Corporations of approved 
standing received 


Harvey Fisk & Sons 


New York: 62 CedarSt. Boston: 10 Post Office Sq. 
Philadelphia: represented by James H. 
Chapman, 421 Chestnut St. 
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When you are at @ loss to know what-to serve for luncheon— 
when you ¢rave something both appetizing and satisfying—try* 


Libby’s (Neural Favor) Food Products 


Among the many Libby delicacies are Boneless Chicken, Melrose 
Pate, Veal Loaf,.Peerless Wafer-Sliced Dried Beef, Potted Hath, 
and. -Corned Beef Hash—wholesome foods that are as dainty 
as they are good—as ‘substantial as they are appetizing. Every 
Libby product is as wholesome as though made in your own 
kitchen, under your personal supervision. 

The Booklet, ‘‘ How to Make Good Things to Eat,” sent free, 

Libby’s Big Atlas of the World, for five two-cent stamps, 


Libby, McNeilté Libby 


Chicago 
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GChAe Princeton Bank 





This Bank transacts a 
general banking busi- 
néss, Makes out-of« 
town collections 
promptly, Always~has 
funds to loan ‘iits> Cus- 
tomers On proper secur- 
ity. -Loans. Money on 
Bond and- Mortgage, * 
Pays-Intérest ot Time 
Certificates of Deposit, 
Executes orders for the 
purchase or sale-of In- 
vestment Securities, 
Furnishes Letters - of 
Credit available in all 
parts of the world. Of- 
fers to Banks and Indi- 
viduals; favoring it with 
their accounts, the 
Guaratitee of Special 
Care and Prompiness in 
the trausactioi of their 
business. 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND STORAGE VAULTS OF 
THE BEST MODERN CONSTRUCTION 


DIRECTORS 
R. M. ANDERSON R. L. HOWE A. D. RUSSELL 
c. & CUYLER ~ FISHER HOWE S. T. SEGER 
V. B. GULICK S. S) PALMER BAYARD STOCKTON 
H.E H‘LE W. H. POWELL j.H. WIKOFF 
EDWARD HOWE M. TAYLOR PYNE 
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